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made save by a person who has never read them as a whole;
for granted that there are occasional lapses of taste, the
invective which they contain is well within the limits of
traditional political polemics*   In particular,  the Lime-
house speech is proof of the truth of the proverb about
giving a dog a bad name*   For many people, " Limehouse "
came to be synonymous with Billingsgate; yet there is
singularly little in the speech itself to justify any such
aspersion.    It was, of course, a novel thing for a duke to
be held up to public ridicule by a Cabinet Minister; but
not all new things are bad of necessity*   The root of the
offence, of course, was that a person holding the exalted
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer should have visited
slum districts, and there, before poor audiences, voiced his
contempt for the " higher orders ", and put the weight of
his influence behind the discontent with which the indigent
of the twentieth century were coming to regard the anachron-
isms of lordly titles and disproportionate incomes.   In the
interest of order and stability it was assumed to be the
duty of a Minister of the Crown to pour oil on troubled
social waters, and certainly to refrain from applying the
bellows of his rhetoric to the sparks of discontent which
lay about in more than sufficient plenty*   But in the eyes
of those who believed that there was much evil in the
existing social system, who held that the rich were taking
far more than their fair share out of the common national
fund, who considered the land monopoly to be at the root
of most of the ills, and who believed that the claims of the
Peers to be allowed to mutilate and destroy legislation
which had been carefully discussed, and accepted,!^ i$|j&
majorities, in the popular Chamber, was an intftfciflfcfe
outrage, it was certainly a good thing that.a n#a shoul^
at last arise, endowed with enough eloquence, ^and with
enough passion and courage, to wake the supine, at*d $o